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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT  THE 
MEMPHIS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY.   THE  INTERVIEWER  IS  BERKLEY  KALIN. 
I  AM  SPEAKING  WITH  MRS.  ABE  S.  GOLDSMITH  AT  HER  HOME,  911 
COLUMBIA  STREET,  HELENA,  ARKANSAS.   THE  DATE  IS  JUNE  29,  1968. 

DR.  KALIN:      Mrs.  Goldsmith,  I  believe  your  age  is  72.   Is  that 

correct? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That  is  correct. 
DR.  KALIN:      You  have  been  on  the  board  at  the  Temple.  You  succeeded 

your  husband.   Is  that  correct? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That's  true.   For  about  26  years. 
DR.  KALIN:      Your  husband  was  on  the  board  of  the  Temple  Beth  El 

for  26  years? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  When  he  died  in  1942,  I  was  put  on  the  board.   I  later 

served  as  Secretary. 
DR.  KALIN:      At  present,  you  are  the  Secretary? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes. 
DR.  KALIN:      Most  of  the  minutes  of  the  Temple  are  yours — for  the 

past  few  years? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Since  1942. 
DR.  KALIN:      You  had  a  number  of  Rabbis  at  the  Temple.   Mrs.  Dinning 

was  telling  me  that  one  of  your  Rabbis--one  of  the  Memphis  Rabbis — 

wrote  a  book  on  the  town.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?   She 

said  it  was  a  rather  early  book. 


MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  I  don't  remember  that.   It  probably  was  some  years  ago. 
DR.  KALIN:      But,  she  mentioned  a  particular  Rabbi,  Carl  Miller,  as 

an  outstanding  Rabbi. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That  he  was.   He  was  here  for  ten  years,  but  he  left, 

you  know,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  serve  himself  in  a  larger 

place.   He  now  is  in  Gary,  Indiana.  One  of  his  children  is  named 

for  me. 
DR.  KALIN:      When  did  your  present  Rabbi  come  here?  Rabbi  Shulman? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  He's  been  here  approximately  six  years.   He  came  from 

Roanoke,  Virginia. 
DR.  KALIN:      I  see.  Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Rabbi  Fineshriber 

who  came  to  Helena  on  his  many  trips  around  Arkansas.  Do  you  have 

any  memories  of  Dr.  Fineshriber?  You're  originally  from  Memphis? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  I'm  originally  from  Memphis,  and  I  went  to  Sunday  School 

when  he  was  Rabbi.   As  I  said,  he  performed  my  wedding  ceremony. 

I  heard  him  talk  when  he  made  visits  to  Helena  since  my  stay  here. 

He  was  always  quite  beloved. 
DR.  KALIN:      I  believe  he  usually  spoke  without  notes.   Is  that 

correct? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  I'm  sure  he  did.   You're  taking  me  back  a  number  of  years- 

to  my  childhood. 
DR.  KALIN:      You  said  that  the  ceremony  you  remember  was  entitled 

"And  This,  Too,  Shall  Pass". 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That's  true.   I  think  it  made  an  impression  on  many,  many 

people.   I  often  hear  it  mentioned. 


DR.  KALIN:      You  also  mentioned  his  vocal  ability.  Did  he  sing  well? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  I  understand  that  his  family  couldn't  decide  whether  to 

train  him  as  a  singer  or  to  have  him  educated  as  a  Rabbi. 
DR.  KALIN:      You  said  that  the  children  would  go  by  his  fence  just  to 

catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  we  did.   It  was  on  our  way  home  from  school. 
DR.  KALIN:      Do  you  remember  anything  about  Mrs.  Fineshriber? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  I  didn't  know  her  as  well,  except  that  she  was  a 

pleasant  person  and  a  well-educated  woman. 
DR.  KALIN:      You  say  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  Jewish  girls  in 

Helena  which  prompted  the  young  Jewish  men  to  visit  the  surrounding 

cities. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  They  would  have  to  import  us  from  surrounding  towns. 
DR.  KALIN:      And  so,  you  were  imported? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That's  right. 

DR.  KALIN:      Were  there  any  others  who  came  to  Memphis  from  Helena? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Oh,  yes,  quite  a  few. 

DR.  KALIN:      Are  you  related  to  the  Goldsmiths  of  Memphis? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  My  name  is  Goldsmith.   I  was  a  Hurst.   H-u-r-s-t. 
DR.  KALIN:      You  were  a  Hurst,  and  you  are  related  to  Fanny  Hurst? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  first  cousins. 

DR.  KALIN:      The  novelist.   Your  father  and  her  father  were  brothers. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Sam  and  Henry  Hurst 
DR.  KALIN:      You  have  here  a  copy  of  Miss  Hurst's  Last  Will  and 

Testament  which  is  very  interesting. 


MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Her  husband,  as  I  said,  was  a  Russian  Jew  and  a  pianist. 
DR.  KALIN:      Could  you  name  some  of  the  Jews  in  Holly  Grove  and  some 

of  the  adjacent  towns  that  you  think  are  important. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  In  Holly  Grove,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Aventson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sam  Phelman.   In  Marvell  there  are  quite  a  few.  Marvel 1,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  Hirsch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Hurnish,  Edmond  Hirsch,Jr., 

Howie  Hirsch.   I  didn't  mention  their  wives,  because  they  are  not 

Jewish.   Joe  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Davidson.  The  Hirsches 

are  related  to  Erick  Hirsch  in  Memphis. 
DR.  KALIN:      And  how  do  you  spell  that?  H-i-r-s-c-h? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  I  think. 

DR.  KALIN:      And  Davidson  would  be  D-a-v-i-d-s-o-n? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes.   And  then  there  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Kern,  Jr., 

and  Mr.  Leonard  Kern  in  Clarendon,  Arkansas. 
DR.  KALIN:      K-e-r-n? 

MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  K-e-r-n.   And  then  we  have  some  members.  ... 
DR.  KALIN:      These  are  members  of  Beth  El? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  in  Marianna,  Arkansas.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Stras- 

burg,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Lewis. 
DR.  KALIN:      Are  they  related  to  the  Julius  Lewises  who  started  the 

department  store  in  Memphis? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  There  may  be  some  relationship.   I'm  not  sure  about  that. 
DR.  KALIN:      Now,  the  Jewish  people  have  been  active  in  various  cultural 

activities.  You  mentioned  that  the  home  for  children  and  the  library 

here  are  two  things  in  which  they  have  been  very  active.  This  is  the 

Ophelia  Polk  Moore  Home  for  Children? 


MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That's  right. 

DR.  KALIN:      You  said  that  it's  non-sectarian,  but  that  the  Episcopalians 

have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  it  going.   It  was  founded  by 

Episcopals? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes. 

DR.  KALIN:      And  that  a  cousin  of  your  husband  was  on  the  board. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  She  is  President.  Mrs.  Stanley  Newmann. 
DR.  KALIN:      And  she  is  now  President?  And  before  her,  a  Mrs.  John  Dunn. 

There  have  been  other  Jewish  people  on  the  board? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  No,  not  many,  other  than  those  that  I  mentioned.   I'm 

on  the  board  now.   I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
DR.  KALIN:      And  on  the  library — would  it  be  the  library  committee  or 

the  library  board — you  mentioned  that  in  previous  years  a  Mrs.  Ben 

Isaacs  was  pretty  significant. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  and  now  Mrs.  Neil  Rothchild  is  on  the  board.  Also, 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mayer. 
DR.  KALIN:      At  one  time,  was  there  a  Dr.  Capes? 

MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Dr.  Capes  is  a  practicing  physician  at  the  present  time. 
DR.  KALIN:      And  who  is  Dr.  A.  A.  Berger? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  A  specialist. 
DR.  KALIN:      They  are  both  living? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes. 
DR.  KALIN:      Did  you  say  that  they  are  the  outstanding  doctors  in 

Helena? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes.  Dr.  Capes  has  his  office  in  West  Helena,  and 

Dr.  Berger  in  Helena.   All  Helenans  have  Dr.  Capes.   I  mean,  you 

know,  it's  like  a  suburb. 


DR.  KALIN:      And  in  the  legal  profession  you  mentioned  a  Mr.  Fink. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  That  was  some  time  ago.   David  Soloman  is  a  practicing 

lawyer  now. 
DR.  KALIN:      Has  there  been  close  contact  between  Jews  in  Helena  and 

Memphis?   Is  there  frequent  visiting? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Henry  Gowd  was  a  speaker  from  there.   And  Mr.  Paul  Schwartz 

was  our  guest  speaker  at  one  of  our  annual  congregational  dinners. 
DR.  KALIN:      He's  a  delightful  person. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  There  are  other,  too,  but  their  names  are  not  on  the  tip 

of  my  tongue  right  now. 
DR.  KALIN:      O.K.  But  they  have  been  down  through  the  years. 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Yes,  Dr.  Tendler. 
DR.  KALIN:      How  do  you  spell  that? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  T-e-n-d-1-e-r. 
DR.  KALIN:      Now,  the  Jews  in  Helena  have  always  been  eligible  to 

belong  to  the  country  club.  There  has  never  been  any  closed-door 

policy? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Always  have  been  eligible,  but  in  recent  years,  they  have 

mingled  more  socially. 
DR.  KALIN:      But,  was  there  always  some  social  mingling? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Some. 

DR.  KALIN:      But  it  has  increased  recently? 
MRS.  GOLDSMITH:  Greatly. 
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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  DOCUMENTING  THE  MEMPHIS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY.  THE 
INTERVIEWER  IS  DR.  BERKLEY  KALIN,  AND  HE  IS  INTERVIEW- 
ING MR.  HENRY  C.  FRANK  AT  HIS  HOME.  THE  DATE  IS  MARCH 
26,  1968. 

DR.  KALIN:  Mr.  Frank,  you  were  talking  about  some  of  your  ante- 
cedents in  Napoleon,  Arkansas;  the  town,  you  say,  was  situa- 
ted between  Helena  and  Clarksdale. 

MR.  FRANK:   A  town  known  as  Napoleon,  Arkansas  was  on  the  river 
between  Helena  and  Clarksdale,  I  believe.   And  it  was 
settled  by  a  group  of  Bavarians.  My  grandfather  and  his 
brother  both  came  from  Bavaria,  and  you  will  notice  in  here 
where  my  father's  sisters  were  born  in  Napoleon.  This  one 
was  born  in  1859 — December  9,  1859 — in  Napoleon.  This  one 
was  born  in  1861  in  Napoleon.   Now  the  reason  for  that — 
you  can  read  the  story  of  this  town  in  Mark  Twain's  Life  On 
the  Mississippi;  he  has  a  chapter  on  Napoleon,  Arkansas.... 
about  this  group  who  settled  there  and  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  river.  The  whole  town  was  taken  by  the  river,  and  there 
isn't  a  Napoleon  today — no  Napoleon.   It's  all  in  the  river. 

DR.  KALIN:   Nature  took  care  of  it. 

MR.  FRANK:   Yes,  and  my  family  moved  to  Memphis  from  there  in  about 
1860  something.  Lived  here  ever  since.  My  father  was  born 
here,  and  I  was  born  here. 


DR.  KALIN:  Was  your  family  the  only  Jewish  family  coming  from 
Napoleon? 

MR.  FRANK:  No,  I  think  the  first  Jewish  family—oh,  in  Napoleon? 
To  my  knowledge,  yes. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  were  going  to  say  the  first  Jewish  family  in  Memphis? 

MR.  FRANK:  To  my  knowledge  was  Joseph  Andrew.  It  was  the  grand- 
father, I  suppose,  of  Joseph  Andrew  who  I  have  talked  to  and 
arranged  for  you  to  talk  with. 

DR.  KALIN:   Wonderful! 

MR.  FRANK:   I  can  talk  more  about  him  later.   Now,  you  asked  me 

about  my  father.  He  went  to  Sewanee,  and  you  might  mention  he 
had  a  co-ordination  that  is  found  in  very  few  athletes  that 
enabled  him  to  do  almost  anything  that  demanded  co-ordination. 
He  was  a  champion  bowler.   I  don't  know  of  what  territory  group. 
He  was  a  Southern  Tennis  Champion  there  at  one  time.   He  was 
an  excellent  baseball  player  and  football  player.  He  took  up 
golf  in  '52,  and  in  two  or  three  years  he  was  a  club  champion. 
He  was  the  national  champion  with  the  rifle  and  won  many,  many 
gold  medals  with  the  shotgun,  and  was  sought  after  by  all  the 
manufacturers — ammunition  manufacturers,  shell,  sporting  gun 
manufacturers—to  work  for  them.  But  he  didn't  have  to  do 
that,  and  he  didn't  choose  to  do  it,  but  he  was  that  proficient 
at  it.  He  could  take  a  22  rifle  and  do  what  most  people  do  with 
a  shotgun  on  moving  targets.   I  mean,  the  things  that  he  did 
were  unbelievable.  Of  course,  I  saw  that  when  he  was  72  years 
old,  he  could  still  have  someone  step  out  in  front  of  him  about 


MR.  FRANK:   twenty  feet,  toss  a  dime  up  in  the  air,  and  hit  it  with  a 
(con'td. ) 

22,  which  is  quite  a  shot  for  a  young  man.   He  spent  most  of  his 

life  enjoying  himself.  He  was  a  good  businessman,  but  he  loved  his 

horses.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  had  race  horses  and  runners  when 

he  had  them.   He  had  trotters  and  pacers  when  he  had  those,  and 

he  had  very  good  ones.   He  raced  them  in  the  Grand  Circuit. 

DR.  KALIN:   Was  he  responsible  for  attracting  a  sports  event  or 
sports  people  into  Memphis? 

MR.  FRANK:   No,  no.   I  think  you'll  find  an  article  there — you've 
heard  of  Kid  McCoy  who  was  the  champion  prize  fighter.  My 
father  was  also  an  expert  boxer  and  he  would  box  professionals 
on  occasions,  but  not  professionally.  He  was  that  good,  and 
Kid  McCoy,  who  became  a  world  champion,  had  sort  of  hit  Skid 
Row.  My  Dad,  I  don't  know  how  he  got  hold  of  him,  someway. 
We  had  a  farm  out  in  the  country,  and  he  took  him  out  there 
and  got  him  straightened  out.  Worked  on  him,  trad,  ned  him 
some,  and  he  went  on  to  become  a  champion.   I  believe  he  wound 
up,  however,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  killed.   He  had  some  sort 
of  dramatic  end.   I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

DR.  KALIN:   Your  grandfather  was  in  the  cotton  business? 

MR.  FRANK:  My  grandfather  and  his  brother.   Yes,  Godfrey  Frank  and 

Henry  Frank  were  cotton  factors,  and  they  were  one  of  the  larger 
and  older  cotton  factors  in  the  city. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  mentioned  Sternberger? 


MR.  FRANK:  Leon  Sternberger  was — now,  that  was  the  generation  of 
my  father — Mr.  Sternberger.  The  Godfrey  Frank  Company  was  a 
generation  before  Leon  Sternberger.   I'm  going  way  back. 

DR.  KALIN:  The  first  generation? 

MR.  FRANK.  The  earlier  generation  was  over  a  hundred  years  ago  when 
they  were  in  the  cotton  business. 

DR.  KALIN:   Were  there  many  Jewish  families  in  that  business  you 
mentioned? 

MR.  FRANK:   I  really  don't  know.  There  was  a  steamer.   I  have  a 

picture  which  I  can  show  you.   A  photograph  of  a  river  boat,  and 
I  forget  the  date—eighteen  and  something — carried  the  largest 
cargo  of  cotton  ever  carried  on  one  bottom.   Its  name  was  The 
Henry  Frank,  and  was  not  owned  by  my  grandfather,  but  named 
after  him.  The  only  connection  that  I  can  make  is  that  he 
probably  shipped  an  awful  lot  of  cotton  on  it.  Maybe  the 
steamship  line  people  were  very  good  personal  friends.   I  don't 
know,  but  they  named  this  boat  after  him,  which  made  this 
record,  and  this  picture  shows  you  the  boat.  You  can  see  noth- 
ing but  the  boat  stack  and  the  pilot's  cabin. 

DR.  KALIN:   You,  of  course,  carried  on  the  family  business? 

MR.  FRANK:   No,  my  father  did,  and  I  had  one  year  of  college  rather 
early.   I  got  out  when  I  was  seventeen,  and  joined  the  Army  in 
World  War  I  when  I  was  seventeen.   After  two  years  in  the  Army, 
I  just  didn't  feel  like  going  into  the  cotton  business — and 
I  didn't.   I  don't  know  why.   For  some  reason  it  didn't  appeal 
to  me.   I  liked  to  do  things  with  my  hands.   I  should  have 


MR.  FRANK:   followed  engineering,  but  instead  of  going  back  to  college 
(con'td. ) 

as  I  should  have,  I  didn't.  Two  years  in  the  Army,  I  didn't 

feel  much  like  anything,  and  I  was  pretty  young.   I  was  17  when 

I  went  in.   In  those  days,  back  in  the  teens,  actually,  college 

wasn't  considered  so  necessary  unless  you  were  going  to  take 

up  a  profession,  and  I  should  have  taken  up  engineering,  because 

my  ability  was  in  that  field,  but  I  learned  that  later,  of  course, 

DR.  KALIN:   Did  you  go  into  business  then? 

MR,  FRANK:   I  just  started  working  with  my  father  in  the  cotton 

business,  and  I  did  that  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  didn't  like 
it.  Now,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned — were  you  interested 
in  the  city  physically.   I  mean,  from  what  I  can  gather? 

DR.  KALIN:  Yes,  I'm  interested  if  there  is  an  area — well,  concen- 
trating primarily  on  Jewish  history  and  general  history  is  also 
of  interest,  too.   I  won't  be  the  only  scholar  to  listen  to 
this  recording. 

MR.  FRANK:   Well,  now,  you'll  want  this  pertaining  mostly  to  the  Jews. 
I  don't  have  the  kind  of  information  that  you  will  probably  want. 

DR.  KALIN:   Was  there  a  neighborhood  in  which  there  was  a  high  con- 
centration of  Jews? 

MR.  FRANK:   None  at  all. 

DR.  KALIN:   No  ghettos? 

MR.  FRANK:  To  my  knowledge  there  was  no  such  concentration.   No 
neighborhood  at  all  which  was  left. 


DR.  KALIN:   I  want  to  be  sure  to  ask  you  something  about  Ike  Meyers, 
Of  course,  you  knew  him. 

MR.  FRANK:   I  knew  Ike  fairly  well  years  ago  when  his  family  had  a 
delicatessen  on  South  Second  near  Beale  Street.   Ike  used  to 
work  in  there.  The  whole  family  used  to  work  in  there.   I  don't 
know  just  when  Ike  went  in  the  paper  business.   I  think  he 
started  out  working  for  his  brother,  Myer,  and  Ike  left  his 
brother  and  went  into  business  for  himself,  which  he  called  the 
I.  L.  Meyers  Paper  Company.  Now,  I  knew  Ike  in  the  business 
in  the  20' s.  I  was  in  the  cleaning  business,  and  I  was  a 
customer  of  his  when  he  was  in  the  paper  business—paper 
supplies — and  he  was  not — I  mean,  he  hadn't  made  any  great 
success  by  that  time,  but  Ike  thought  big.   I  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  he  apparently  reciprocated  to  some  degree.  We  became 
rather  close  friends,  and  he  would  tell  me  a  lot  of  things. 
You  see,  he  thought  big.  He  would  get  an  idea,  and  he  would 
go  to  Kansas  City  or  New  York  or  Chicago  with  some  idea  and  sell 
somebody  on  a  national  scale.  He  had  gotten  all  his  facts  and 
figures  before  he  went  up,  and  he  was  very  successful  at  it, 
which  was  rather  amazing.   He  became  very  successful,  I  think. 

DR.  KALIN:   What  was  his  interest  in  art? 

MR.  FRANK:   I  don't  know  where  that  started,  and  many  people  said 

they  wondered  if  it  was  genuine,  or  if  he  had  any  real  knowledge 
of  art.   I  know  he,  as  far  as  I  knew,  did.  He  certainly  could 
discuss  it  with  intelligence. 


DR.  KALIN:   Did  he  have  much  of  an  education? 

MR.  FRANK.  To  my  knowledge,  I  don't  think  Ike  had  too  much  of  an 
education,  too  much  cultural  background.  His  knowledge  of 
music,  I  am  sure,  he  must  have  gained  by  listening  to  it.  He 
did  rather  unusual  things.   A  long  time  ago,  he  would  sponsor 
music  in  Memphis.   For  instance,  he  would  bring  chamber  music 
here,  and  he  would  bring  the  finest  chamber  groups  that  you 
could  get--the  best--and  he  would  rent  the  Goodwyn  Institute 
free  of  charge.   I  mean,  it  was  free  to  the  public.   I  went 
up  there  with  Myer  one  night,  and  I  forget  the  quartet  that 
they  had,  but  it  was  tops.  There  were  less  than  100  people 
there,  and  rather  than — of  course,  I  think  the  audience  was 
embarrassed,  but  the  musicians  weren't — and  they  smiled  and 
told  us  to  come  on  and  sit  down  front.  They  said  this  is  the 
way  chamber  music  should  be  played  anyway — to  small  groups. 
So  we  all  came  and  sat  down  front,  and  they  played  their 
regular  program.  They  played  encore  after  encore.  They 
played  as  long  as  we  wanted  to  listen.  No  one  else  would  have 
thought  of  doing  anything  like  this,  and,  of  course,  Ike  took 
that  on  the  chin.  There  was  no  admission  charge.   He  would 
bring  other  artists  here. 

DR.  KALIN:   And  you  say  these  people  who  heard  the  concert  didn't 
pay  anything? 

MR.  FRANK:   No,  there  was  no  charge.   It  was  free.   I  know  he  had 
to  bring  other  very  fine  artists  here  that  he  had  to  pay  a 
great  deal  of  money.  He  would  lose  on  them,  and  he  just  made 


MR.  FRANK:   it  up,  that's  all.   He  got  some  credit  for  it,  but  he 
(con'td.) 

didn't  get  near  the  credit  he  should  have  gotten  for  it. 

DR.  KALIN:   How  many  years  did  he  do  this? 

MR.  FRANK:   Until  he  died.   I  don't  know  how  long  he  had  been  doing 

it.   I  know  he  had  done  it  at  least  eight  or  ten  years.  He 

i 

certainly  had  entre  in  New  York,  but  anywhere,  so  far  as  the 

theatrical  field  is  concerned. 

DR.  KALIN:   Was  he  a  friend  of  Rudolph  Bing? 

MR.  FRANK:   I  don't  know.   I'm  quite  sure  he  knew  him,  but  in  any 

phase  of  the  field,  I  know  at  one  time  I  was  going  to  New  York 
with  Viola  without  much  notice,  and  I  wanted  some  seats  to  see 
two  shows,  which  were  impossible  to  get  seats  to.  One  was 
"My  Fair  Lady,"  and  the  other  was  "Sailor"— oh,  not  "Sailor", 
but  this  naval  show.   I  kind  of  forget.   It  is  one  of  the 
great  comedies.  Anyway,  you  couldn't  get  seats.   So  I  told  Ike, 
"Ike,  I  would  like  to  get  a  couple  of  seats  for  the  show."  He 
said,  "All  right,  go  ahead.   I'll  have  them  for  you."   I  said, 
"Well,  who  should  I  call  to  find  out?"  He  said,  "You  don't 
have  to  worry,"  he  said,  "just  go  to  the  box  office  and  get  your 
tickets!"  I  said,  "Well,  when  do  I  go  to  the  box  office?"  He 
said,  "When  you  go  to  the  theatre!"  I  said,  "Well,  this  is 
ridiculous,  I'm  scared  to  death,  Ike."  He  said,  "Well,  you  go 
to  the  theatre  fifteen  minutes  before  the  curtain  rises,  and 
your  tickets  will  be  in  the  box  office."  I  did,  and  they  were 
there.   In  both  cases  they  were  fourth  row  center.  Now,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  seats  to  these  shows.  He  knew  everyone 


MR.  FRANK:   in  New  York.   I  mean  in  the  musical  and  theatrical  fields. 
(con'td. ) 

They  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  I  am  sure.  Those  whem  I  met,  I 

know  did. 

DR.  KALIN:   Was  he  born  in  Memphis? 

MR.  FRANK:   I  don't  know.   I  think  he  was.   You  could  find  that  out. 
He  still  has  a  brother  here,  Asher  Meyer. 

DR.  KALIN:  Could  I  — 

MR.  FRANK:   He's  pretty  sick,  but  you  could  ask  his  wife,  and  she  could 
fill  you  in  on  some  things  of  that  sort. 

DR.  KALIN:   His  brother  doesn't  share  the  interest  in  the  arts? 

MR.  FRANK:   No.   Ike  had  carried  a  rather  good  collection  of  art-- 
that  is,  as  well  as  I  can  judge.   I'm  no  judge  of  art,  but  he 
did  some  nice  things.   He  would  sponsor  a  showing  here  of 
contemporary  art,  which  I  admired,  because  anyone  who  spends  a 
lot  of  money  to  help  promote  contemporary  art  (I  don't  care  if 
they're  from  Memphis,  or  where  they're  from),  they  deserve  a 
lot  of  credit,  and  he  would  buy  them.   I  know  of  several  that 
he  bought.   In  fact,  there  were  two  of  them  that  I  told  them 
I  wanted  to  whiff,  and  he  said  he  would;  but,  he  must  have 
forgotten. 

DR.  KALIN:  When  did  he  die?  During  the  50' s? 

MR.  FRANK:  Oh,  I  don't  know.   I  forget. 

DR.  KALIN:  Was  he  seriously  ill? 

MR.  FRANK:   No,  he  hadn't  been  ill  hardly  at  all  to  my  knowledge. 

He  had  a  heart  attack  in  New  York.   He  was  at  someone's  home — 
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MR.  FRANK:   apartment — and  had  a  heart  attack.  They  rushed  him  to 
(con'td. ) 

the  hospital,  and  with  heroic  efforts  they  tried  to  keep  him 

alive,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 

DR.  KALIN:  Did  he  remain  single  all  the  time? 

MR.  FRANK:   Yes,  he  never  married. 

DR.  KALIN:   What  about  Asher  Meyer? 

MR.  FRANK:  Asher  was  his  younger  brother. 

DR.  KALIN:   He  is  the  younger  of  them? 

MR.  FRANK:   He  is  the  one  who  is  ill  now.   Myer  Meyer  is  his  older 
brother,  and  Myer  is  dead.   I'm  sure  he  is  dead. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  said  there  were  several  Jewish  families  in  laundry 
and  cleaning. 

MR.  FRANK:   Longer  than  his,  away  back.  There  was  Milton  Jacobs 
and  Leo  Goodman,  Lamar  Laundry.  There  was  Spike  Jacobs,  not 
the  same  family,  I  don't  think.  They  had  the  Model  Laundry, 
which  was  on  Poplar  at  the  time.  There  was  Henry  Loeb  and 
Victor  Rosenthal  who  owned  and  operated  Loeb's  Laundry; 
Abe  Schraff,  Kraus  Cleaners,  which  was  a  very  large  organization. 
Abe  Schraff  was  the  half-brother  of  Henry  Loeb.   I  think  he 
was  actually  brought  down  here  to  run  a  branch  of  Loeb's  Laundry. 
Henry  Loeb  originally  had  a  place  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Monroe  on  the  southeast  corner.   I  think  it  was  turkish  baths, 
and  they  manufactured  shirts.   I  mean,  they  made  tailor-made 
shirts,  and  I  don't  know  if  they  had  any  laundry  or  did  any 
laundrying  there  or  not,  but  then  he  built  this  laundry  down 
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MR.  FRANK:   on  Madison  a  long,  long  time  ago.   I  was  with  him  ten 
(con'td. ) 

years.   I  was  vice-president  of  Loeb's  Laundry  for  quite  a 

while,  and  left  there  in  1945.  Fred  Tesmond  and  I  bought  the 

Success  Laundry,  which  I  ran  while  Tesmond  remained  President 

of  Loeb's  Laundry  until  he  died.  When  he  died,  Henry  resigned 

as  Mayor  to  go  down  to  operate  the  laundry.   In  the  meantime, 

I  had  retired,  and  we  had  liquidated  the  Success.  I  had  had 

43  years  of  it,  and  I  had  had  enough. 

DR.  KALIN:   Now,  Henry  had  two  sons,  just  William  and  Henry,  or 
are  there  others? 

MR.  FRANK:   No,  Henry  Loeb--you  are  thinking  of  William  Loeb. 

William  Loeb  was  the  father  of  Henry  and  Billy.  He  had  just 
the  two  sons.  But  old  man  Henry  Loeb,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Billy  and  Henry  had  two  sons,  William  and  Henry  II, 
and  he  had  two  daughters,  Amelia  and  Margaret  Hiersh — four 
children.  You  see,  Henry  Loeb-the  old  man  Loeb-was  the  con- 
temporary of  my  father.  William  Loeb  was  a  contemporary  of 
mine,  but  a  few  years  older.  My  sisters  were  four  or  five 
years  older. 

DR.  KALIN:  These  are  names  written  in  the  family  Bible  with  the 
date  of  birth? 

MR.  FRANK:  Correct.  There  was  Henry  Frank  and  his  wife  Rosa  Kavish. 
Henry  Frank  was  born  in  Lusk,  Bavaria,  and  she  was  born  in 
Prozen,  Prussia  in  1835.  Godfrey  Frank  was  also  born  in  Lusk, 
Bavaria,  September  1,  1834.   In  this  country,  Amelia  Frank, 
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MR.  FRANK:  my  father's  sister,  was  born  in  Napoleon,  Arkansas, 
(con'td. ) 

December  9,  1859.  Theodore  Frank,  who  died,  was  born  in  1860. 

Matilda  Frank,  born  in  Napoleon,  August  17,  1861;  Theresa  Frank, 

Pine  Bluff,  September  15,  1862;  Leah  Frank  in  Memphis.  That 

was  the  first  child  born  in  Memphis,  October  29,  1865.  The 

family  apparently  moved  here  between  1862  and  1865. 

DR.  KALIN:   Do  you  have  any  family  recollections  of  the  Civil  War? 

MR.  FRANK:   Do  I? 

DR.  KALIN:   I  mean  any  family  stories. 

MR.  FRANK:  My  grandfather  and  his  brother  were  both  in  the  Bolivar 
Calvary,  and  why  the  Bolivar  Calvary,  I  don't  know.  But  they 
were.  Of  course,  Bolivar,  you  know,  is  thirty  miles  from  here. 
That's  about  all  I  know.  Well,  there  was  another — there  is 
some  connection  between  the  family  by  marriage  with  Bolivar. 
Here  is  Louise  Margaret  Kahn,  born  in  Bolivar,  Tennessee  in 
1885. 

DR.  KALIN:  Do  you  want  to  continue.   You  were  at  '65--1862-65? 

MR.  FRANK:   Yes,  they  moved  to  Memphis  between  1862  and  1865  from 
Napoleon.   So  you'll  have  a  record.   If  you  want  details  of 
this,  you  can  get  it  in  Mark  Twain's  Life  on  the  Mississippi; 
the  story  of  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  that  the  river  took  over. 
That's  about  all  the  dates. 

DR.  KALIN:   Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  point  to  read  any  further 
down? 
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MR.  FRANK:  Well,  yes,  if  you  want.  My  father  was  born  in  Memphis, 
February  12,  1869;  his  only  sister  born  in  1867.  There  was 
an  Arthur  Frank  who  was  born — it  doesn't  give  the  date,  but 
he  died  right  after  he  was  born.  Then  the  rest  of  the  Franks 
are  my  generation — goes  on  to  my  generation,  and  that  is  not 
very  interesting. 

DR.  KALIN:  Thank  you. 
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